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sion, in the king’s name, of all territory dis- 
covered, not yet inhabited by any Christian 
people, establish trading posts, with sole right 
of trade, and to make such regulations as were 
necessary to establish civil government. In 
the spring of 1634 this exploring expedition 
departed, having as lieutenant Robert Evelyn, 
a nephew of Captain Young. Their object 








































king, and to ascend it until they should reach 
the great lake which was said to be its source, 
and to find the Mediterranean sea, which the 
Indians reported to lie four days’ journey be- 
yond the mountains. Captain Young found 
obstructions to his explorations in the Falls 
of Delaware, near Trenton, on Ist of Sept. 
1634. He remained in the Delaware river 
until the fall of 1636, having sent Evelyn with 
despatches to England. Evelyn returned to 
Virginia next year, and became one of the 
councillors and surveyors of that colony. At 
this time his brother George Evelyn came to 
Kent island, Maryland, as the agent of the 
London partners of William Clayburne, and 
produced no little stir in this settlement, 
which was a riva! of that of Lord Baltimore. 
He seemed to have visited Kent to sow dis- 
cord, impoverish the people, and blast the 
prospects of those who had befriended him. 
Having succeeded in placing Kent island in 
the hands‘of the Marylanders, his mission ap- 
pears to have ended. 

When Robert Evelyn was in England, 
in 1635, Edmund Plowden was disquieted 
through family quarrels, and persisting in 
denying his wife her alimony, was thrown 
into Fleet prison, where he lay in May, 1640, 
and was in no condition to advance his in- 
terests in New Albion, hence Evelyn's deser- 
tion of his cause. About the close of 1641 
Plowden came to America, and after remain- 
ing seven years returned to England. He is 
described as harsh and of ungovernable tem- 
per, and a pest to his neighborhood. About 
this timé he left the Church of Rome and con- 
formed to the Church of England. This act 
destroys the historic accuracy of the late at- 
tempt to show that New Jersey was colonized 
by Catholics,—a fiction set forth by a writer 
in The Catholic World, of Nov. 1881. A pre- 
vious attempt had been made to show that 
Maryland was settled by a colony of two bun- 
dred persons, chiefly Roman Catholics, but 
the publication of the records of the English 
Jesfiits proves that they themselves declared 
the colony to have been “overwhelmingly 
Protestant.” 

Robert Evelyn again returned to England, 
and in 1641 wrote “Directions for adven- 
turers and true description of the plantation 
of New Albion, in North Virginia,” &. This 
he addressed to Plowden’s wife, and therein 
for the Chesapeake, captain Thomas Young’ states that, “Sir Edmund, our noble governor 
Metived a special (dated 23 Sept. 1633) com-|and Lord Palatine, persists still in his noble 
Mission from the king to fit out armed vessels | purpose to go to his plantation on Delaware 

@ voyage to Virginia, and take posses-|or Charles river, just midway between New 








For ‘* The Frienc,” 
Pennsylvania History. 
dnd the Projected Palatinate of Sir EB. Plowden. 
(Continued from page 202.) 

The claims of Sir Edmund Plowden to be 
ed as an historical personage have been 
ntested, and his work and character under- 
valued. “As late as 1784—5,” says Judge 
Glement, ‘a person named Charles Varlo came 
to Philadelphia claiming to have an interest 
inthe Palatinate, and enlisted that able jurist 
William Rawle in his behalf, making some 
air among the holders of lands once claimed 
by Plowden by reason thereof. One faithful 
and industrious antiquarian of that day, John 
Penington of the city just named, made the 
matter a specialty, bringing his knowledge 
md experience to the purpose to accomplish 
what so many others had failed in; but at 
last despairing of success he pronounced the 
whole matter a fabrication, and Sir Edmund 
Plowden an imaginary being.” This was be- 
fore the day of “ Notes and Queries,” and the 
publication of the results of delving among 
the ancient records of the mother country 
and sister colonies. Recent research bas re- 
salted in bringing to light much information 
respecting this hitherto by some esteemed 
mythical personage, and his existence and 
ats are found upon record, the authenticity 

of which is unquestionable. 

In 1632, before the grant of Maryland to 
lord Baltimore, Plowden and others peti- 
tioned for a grant of Long Island and thirty 
miles square, to be called Syon. In another 
Petition this is called Isle Plowden, and de- 
tribed as “near the continent of Virginia, 
about sixty leagues northward from James 
City, without the Bay of Chesapeake,” and 
lorty leagues square of adjoining continent as 
the nature of a county Palatine, by the 
tame of New Albion, to be held of his majesty’s 
town of Ireland, &c. One month after the 

vince of Maryland was given to Cecil, the 
“cond Lord Baltimore, King Charles I. or- 
deted that the request of the petitioners be 
granted 


Before Leonard Calvert and his “over- 
*helmingly Protestant colony,” as the Jesuits 
accompanied it declared it to be, sailed 





'England and Virginia, where my uncle Young 
‘and I several years resided.” He describes 
Sir Edmund's patent as extending “from the 
north side of Delaware unto Hudson’s river, 
‘just between New England and Maryland 
‘and that ocean sea, I take to be about 160 
| miles.” In 1637, and again in 1642, “A De 
‘scription of Albion,” appeared by one styling 


was to explore the Delaware or Charles river, himself Beauchamp Plantaganet, who, revis- 
as it was called, out of compliment to thejing his former work and adding the later re- 


sults of his extensive travels, came again be- 
fore the public in 1648. In this last edition 
he reprints Evelyn’s letter, and sets forth the 
wonderful qualities of the region he desired 
to render attractive to the adventurers he 
hoped to draw to the colony of New Albion. 
A unique copy of this work is in the Phila- 
delpbia Library, and has elicited so much in- 
terest that it has been reprinted by Peter 
Force, at Washington, in 1837, and again in 
the “ Evelyns in America,” Oxford, 1881.* 

In chapter 111. of this curious book may be 
found a detailed description of New Albion, 
which the author calls part of “ North Vir- 
ginia lying between about 39 degrees at Dela- 
ware Bay, and scituate in the best and same 
temper, and as Italy, between too cold Ger- 
many, and too hot Barbary; so this lying 
just midway between New England, 200 miles 
north, and Virginia 150 miles south, * * * is 
freed from the extream cold and barrennesse 
of the one, and heat and aguish marshes of 
the other, and is like Lombardy, and a rich 
fat soil, plain, and having 34 rivers on the 





* “The Evelyns in America,” lately printed but not 


published, contains a reprint of Plantaganet’s New 
Albion, and also presents us with a new issue of the 
Memoirs and Letters of Capt. W. G. Evelyn, and ac- 
counts of Capt. George and Robert Evelyn, who were 
prominent in the early days of Maryland and Virginia. 
The extensive appendix, beside other matter, contains 
valuable documents preserved in the Evelyn, Mon- 
stresor and Harcourt families, to which the editor and 
annotator has had access through the liberal kindness 
of their representatives. This beautiful work so highly 
creditable to its projector, our former townsman, G. D. 
Scull, now resident at Oxford, England, is adorned by 
autotype illustrations of Wotton House, once the resi- 
dence of the excellent John Evelyn, who by his “Sylva, 
or a Discourse on Forest Trees and the Propagation of 
Timber,” “did more than any earlier writers to pro- 
mote and strengthen that taste for rural occupation 
among the enlightened classes which has happily be- 
come a national characteristic.” 

The “ Evelyns in America” was privately printed, 
250 copies only have been issued, but is accessible at 
some of our public libraries. 

It is gratifying to observe that one American gentle- 
man, resident abroad, has employed his leisure and 
talents in the services of his country, instead of dancin 
attendance at operas and theatres, or pursuing a roun 
of dissipation and empty and unsatisfying amusements, 
falsely called pleasures. “The most common error of 
men and women is that of looking for happiness some- 
where Outside of useful work. It has never yet been 
found when thus songht, and never will be while the 
world stands; and the sooner this truth is learned the 
better for every one. If you doubt this proposition, 
glance around among your friends and acquaintances, 

and mark those who appear to have the most enjoy- 
ment in life. Are they idlers and pleasuré-seekers or 
earnest workers ?” 
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main land, and 17 great isles, and partaketh| Barclay and George Keith, against the sophis-|ness, and never left me in the time of diya, 
of the healthiest aire and most excellent com-|try of bis fellow-collegians. The candid con- 
modities of Europe, and replenished with the}fession which he published under his own 
goodliest oaks, and all timber for ships and|signature, at the end of the account of this |< 
masts * * after 17 years trading and dis-|contrqversy, is not unworthy of perusal: it is|is near, and will endure, while these afm 
covery there and trial made, is begun to be|as follows: “I also declare, (who, being a 
planted and stored by the Governourand Com-|student at that time in the Old Town College, 
pany of New Albion.” In chapter rv. fol-|was present at the dispute, and heard the 
lows a detailed description of the New Albion|}same with attention,) that the students, in ; 
Patent, which seems to grow as it is again and |their account, have grossly belied the Quakers| Tower, dwelleth with me, and does not 
again described. It now appears “the bounds|in many things. And although since that, it}me nor forsake me; blessed be his name} } 
is a thousand miles compasse of this most|bath pleased God to join me unto that people,|hope to be with Him forever,—and thagy 
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exercises ;—his presence is near; and 
manifested to me, that when my dena) 
comes, it shall be in peace. The Q¢ 
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tions will have an end.” To some 
who came to see him—“T have partakes 
the earnest of that joy, which will never hay 
an end: my Rock, my Fortress, my gtpgy 
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temperate rich province, for our south bound|yet at that time I had no mind to be of their;more than a thousand worlds. There jg kindne 
is Mecgtond north bounds, and beginneth at|way. However, when I saw their account,|mansion of glory prepared in my Fathey 
Aquats, or the southermost or first cape of|I did approve it, as ingenuous as now also I\house; said Christ, ‘There are many 
Delaware Bay, in 38 and 40 minutes,* and so|do; and disapprove the students’, as false in sions; if it had not been 80, I would have 

runneth by, or through, or including Kent}many things.— Alexander Seaton.” While) you’—there has been a discovery of a 

Isle, through Chisapeack Bay to Pascataway,|we are given to understand, that the bright|sion of glory!” Some Friends coming t We 
and including the fals of Pawtomecke river|example set before him in his relations, Alex-|meeting to visit him, he observed, “Job ado | 
to the head or northermost branch of that|ander Forbes and wife, under whose roof he|hard put to it, and his friends were all my 

river, being 300 miles due west, and thence|lodged while attending college, had previously taken, in that they did not believe, thatth aoe 
southward to the head of Hudson’s river fifty |had some favorable effect on his mind; yet,| Lord did afflict man without a sinful cay " truth 
leagues, and so down Hudson’s river to the|it is clear by the above language, he was by| Sometimes being much pained with hisd dhe im 
ocean sixty leagues ; and thence by the ocean|no means prepared to acknowledge the re-jorder, he would say, “Lord! give me som has fa 
and Isles across Delaware Bay to the south |ligious views of Friends, until after this public ease, or take me to thyself! O Lord! and 
cape fifty leagues; in all seven hundred and |exposition of them had taken place. _ |patience ; sustain and support me undert death. 
eighty miles.” A very vague description of} Thus nobly beginning to confess Christ,|sharp afflictions: let the lifting up of oe 
an estate, the reader may remark, but he will|the Truth, before men, while yet about 23)hands be as the evening sacrifice, acceptah o- 
remember that the entire region was a wilder-|years of age, he grew and became established |unto thee! O Lord! thou art my Rock= i eae 
ness of forests,swamps, mountains and valleys}in Him, so that, cleaving to His all-sufficient shadow of a mighty rock in a weary lap if the: 


impenetrable, and that the great rivers and 
the ocean could alone be made available as 
land-marks, as they remain to be the best to 
this day. When we consider the difficulties 
under which he labored, we may esteem Plan- 
taganet’s outline description and characteri- 
zation of the country and its climate worthy 
of commendation. We know that he had 
found the choicest lands on the Atlantic coast, 
and a climate that we would not exchange 
for that on either our northern or southern 
borders, That the explorers remained long 
enough in New Albion to become well ac- 
quainted with the character of the climate 
and its healthiness is apparent, since the de- 
scription conforms so accurately with what 
we know at this distant day must have been 
their experience. 
(To be continued.) 





For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Gleanings from Quaker Annals, 


In the year 1723, died Alexander Seaton, 
who was born in the shire of Aberdeen, about 
the year 1652. He was one of those students 
of the University of Aberdeen, who joined 
the Society in consequence of being convinced 
of the scriptural rectitude of their principles, 
when they were publicly advocated by Robert 





* E. F. Slafter has recently shown that the early 
latitudes of places on the Atlantic coast are generally 
untrustworthy to within a single degree ; that anterior 
to the middle of the 18th century the minutes or frac- 
tions of a degree are never to be relied upon. The 
sources of the errors of latitude are to be found in the 
rudeness and coarseness of the instruments then in use, 
which were graduated to degrees only; one degree oc- 
cupying about one-tenth of an inch of space, which was 
not subdivided into sixty parts or minutes, and neces- 
sitating a dependence for minor divisions of the degree 
should be upon an absolute and sheer guess. The 
zodiacal ephemeris, moreover, was not graduated in 
minutes, and consequently the exact point of the sun in 
the zodiac could not be determined. The tables in con- 
nexion with this instrument, moreover, were not calcu- 
lated oftener than once in thirty years, so that they be- 
came obsolete long before they were put by by reason 
of the precession of the equinoxes. These sources of in- 
accuracy have led to several interesting geographical 
and historical questions which early accuracy would 
have wholly prevented. 





grace, the persecution and close imprison-|The Lord hath promised to be with his ¢bik 
ment, which shortly after became his portion,!dren through the region of the shadows | 
’ ° ° ° 5 ° oy fat-he 
only served to enlarge his experience of the|death, and to bring them to a lasting eternity isaac 
ower and goodness of God towards bim.|where there is joy for evermore.” Again, by | 
Sites thrust into Aberdeen jail, he was soon addressed those about him—* The Lord hg 
called upon, it is said, in rather a remarkable been good to me from my childhood: He begs 
‘ oe a . ss | . . a : 
manner, publicly to give testimony by the |to place his fear in my heart very early. T 
word of exhortation, to that which had/Lord never fails those who trust in Him; le 
wrought so effectually in him. He is repre-|will be with them to death, and throng 
sented to have been a sincere and weighty /death unto eternity. Fear God, and 
man, of good understanding and solid judg-|Him ; prefer bis fear above all things, and 
ment; a faithful, zealous, and sound minister} will provide for you.” Some little time 



























































of Jesus Christ; especially exemplary in hu-|fore his decease, several Friends who ia»), 
mility and lowliness of mind, living in peace |been at meeting, coming in to see him, ait igtaq 
and unity with his friends, well esteemed like-|a season of silence, and one present had spoke and p 
wise among his neighbors. He used daily to|a few words, Alexander, being very ter of 
devote some part of his time to religious re-|broken into tears, said, “It is the tnvi thoug 
tirement; and, although a scholar, was not|power that supports under affliction: Mom legion 
much known to be such in bis public minis-|endured, as seeing Him that is invisible” by m 
trations, valuing that learning but little in| His distemper was tedious, and at time} ,,. , 
comparison of the cross of Christ and the opera-|exceedingly painful, but he was preservedia . 
tion of his Holy Spirit. After his marriage, resignation to the last, and in great peacoan thoug 
from a sense of duty, he removed to Glascow, | quietness, yielded up his earthly being, itis § mnie. 
where the few Friends in that city were under-|concluded in exchange for an endless i Wh 
going some sharp trial, as well by abuses from |ance, on the 23rd of the Ist month, Déiig § inn, 
the magistrates, as from the rude rabble. Here |about 71 years of age. | 
his faithfulness and constancy were further| — Thave 
put to the test, and proved of considerable! The Queen and Governess.—The fol natio 
use, both in comforting and strengthening | anecdote of Queen Victoria is from the pene B devi. 
his friends, and overcoming the malice of| Grace Greenwood: When in England I i ch 
their enemies. At length, in 1699, he settled /several pleasant anecdotes of the queen a § non, 
with his family in Ireland; and it appears|her family from a lady who had received bank: 
that his character and services were, in sev-|from her friend, the governess of the been 
eral respects, much appreciated by the So-|children. This governess, a very intered genio 
ciety in that land. young lady, was the orphan daughter wociet 
In the latter part of his life, after various|Scottish clergyman. During the first yemr@ ll loge 
exercises and labors in the gospel of bis*Re-jher residence at Windsor her mother progr 
deemer, he was visited with much bodily; When she first received the news of! Wi 
affliction. He bore all with remarkable pa-|mother’s serious illness, she applied ## 
tience, was attended with much sweetness in|queen to be allowed to resign her si rie 
his spirit, and before he left the world uttered \feeling that to her mother she owed of th 
these comfortable expressions. On one occa-|more sacred duty than to her sovereign. # of pe; 





sion, his family being about him, he said, “Do|queen who had been much pleased with Q 
not put off repentance and amendment of lito| would not hear of her making this 
i 
wh a 
ort 








until the time of a dying bed ; for, commonly, | but said, in a tone of most gentle sym 
it hath enough to do for itself. The Lord|Go at once to your mother, child; stay? 
hath been very good to me, even from my/her as long as she needs you, and then 

youth, and hath followed me with his good-|back tous. Prince Albert and I will heat 














THE FRIEND. 


; ren’s lessons; 80 in any event let your|“seeking out inventions” to improve upon 
L it is § pind be at rest in regard to your pupils.” The|the principles of Quakerism, as laid down by 
ture governess went, and had several weeks of|Fox, Barclay, Penn and other of its noble 
er sweet, mournful communion with her dying|founders, I ask, what bas been gained there- 
her. Then, when she had seen that dear|by? Has the denomination improved in its 
form laid to sleep under the daises in the kirk- ee for good? Has any attempt to add a 
she returned to the palace, where the/little here and take away a little there, or in 
teens of royal grandeur would have op-jany way to change or alter or find some easier 
her sorrowing heart beyond endur- 


ya of the queen—who came every |day to follow the early Quakers in all the non- 
y 


kindness of her young pupils. ancient times and localities, and did not arise 
from their religious principles; but we must 
tee Omg bill be firm in retaining all the real essentials, as 
. Lr one Snenc." |plainness of dress and speech, worshipping 
Seeking Out Inventions. the Lord as the Holy Spirit may direct, and 
We learn from Wisdom “tbat God hath|observing a straightforward, honest, con- 
nado man upright ; but they have sought out ;sistent Christian life, in word, thought and 
nay inventions.” The lesson here taught| deed. 
isthat human inventions sometimes lead from| A tree is known by its fruits, and we know 
ith and uprightness. Man was created in|the fruits of old-fashioned Quakerism by the 
the image of God, holy and upright, but he|way men lived, and by the way they died. 
bs fallen from his original uate of purity |If its principles are founded upon the Truth, 
md holiness into the ways of darkness and|any inventions and additions will be like 
death. Alas, for the inventions that have|adding dross to pure gold. 
ben devised to improve upon the perfect|the founders of Quakerism has so gloriously 
man, physically, indellesteaiiy, morally, as saved them, it will save us and gain for us as 
hecame from the hands of his Creator! As\for them, a ready pasport to the skies; for 





qeation of the “buman form divine.” 


infaney ; the Chinese women compress the|find rest for your souls.” 





feet; while even in enlightened and Chris- O. A. Pratt. 
tisnized nations, some are unwise enough to| Greene, N. Y., Ist mo. 18th, 1883. 
—— the vital organs by tight lacing. 
e would fail me to tell of the precious i 
netals, the paints and cosmetics and other Making a Show Falsely. 


atticles em ployed in beautifying(?) and other-| 
wise adorning (?) the human form : with refer-|liable to be disclosed by a single glimpse of 
ace to which we may again quote from|his face, of his conduct, or of his possessions, 
Wisdom : “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.”|there are very few who are willing to be 
The great plan of salvation has been insti-, known just as they are; who do not want to 
tated and given to man in all its simplicity|@ppear to somewhat better advantage than 
ind purity, sufficient for every son and daugh-| the bald reality would justify. 
terof Adam, so plain that the wayfaring man,| Only a Cromwellian vigor of independent 
though a fool, need not err therein; and yet|manhood makes one ready to stand out on 
hgions have been the inventions sought out|the canvas in his rugged naturalness, and be 
tyman to devise and climb up some other judged by his face, with its blemishes and de- 
way, until religion has lost much of its power, |fects—* great wart” and all—truthfully ex- 
worldliness has prevailed over many ;—|Posed to view. 
though pure religion changeth not, neither 
mites with the world. 
While we live in an age of progress and 
improvement, adding much to the happiness 


prosperity of man, yet many inventions 


“ Paint me as I am,” said Cromwell— 
Rough with age, and gashed with wars— 
Show my visage as you find it; 
Less than truth my soul abhors.” > 
The commoner wish was satirically suggested 
fe been sought out that do not add to the! by Fitz Greene Halleck, in a conversation 
tation’s welfare. Adulterations have been|with the writer concerning a well-known en- 
sed in nearly every article of merchandise,| graving of famous American authors, when 
# clothing, food, &. Railroad and other|that was in course of preparation. “They 
monopolies have been planned. Fraudulent] wrote to me from New York, a few days ago,” 
kruptcies under the cover of the law have/said Mr. Halleck, “asking what picture of my- 
n contrived, and thousands of other in-jself I would prefer to have copied for that en- 
genious and deep-laid plots to rob and defraud|graving. I wrote back to them to pick out 
Meiety, until honesty and integrity bave been | the best-looking picture of me they could find, 
sight of by many, in the grand march of|and improve on that. I am not desirous of a 
Mogress and improvement. good likeness ; but I do want to be shown as 
With this introduction, dear Friends, I now|a good-looking man. Fifty years hence it will 
bring the subject home to you. You are a/make very little difference with those who 
and peculiar people ; among the foremost} look at that picture whether my portrait looks 
the varied sects in upholding the principles|like me; but it will make a great deal of dif- 
peace, friendship, plainness, integrity, tem-|ference to my reputation whether I appear 
Mrance, charity and truth; and in advocating|there to advantage.” That is the way that 
apicity and purity in worship, doing away |most men feel about their pictures, whether 
ti all needless forms and ceremonies, wor-|they say so or not. The more an artist flat- 
ing God in spirit and in truth, and pro-|ters them in their portrait, the more they 
ing “ Holiness to the Lord.” With all the|think of his skill. 
that may have been put forth in the 
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to her school-room—and the considerate|essentials which belonged to the customs of|than one’s own. 
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not to make claim to another face than one’s 
own? Enamel and rouge and hair-dyes are 
designed to deceive as to one’s expression and 
age. They are not like replaced teeth, or a 
mechanical substitute for a lost limb—a mat- 
ter of usefulness as well as of restoration ; nor 
are they like added hair in the dressing and 
adorning of the head. They are specifically 


} way, been productive of any real benefit ?/designed to remove, or to conceal, the lines of 
snce had it not been for the gracious woman-|True, it may not be necessary in this latter|character and the traces of experience in one’s 


face ; or to give the appearance of other years 
And for this very reason it 
is that these appliances have always the show 
of deception. A whitened forehead or a 
ainted cheek is never natural or pleasing. 
he more refined and delicate the face, the 
greater the harm to its expression from any- 
thing that covers or conceals its natural com- 
plexion; or that suggests the thought of an 
acted anachronism. 
Even in church-building, this striving after 
a reputation above one’s deserts shows itself 
in the planning and finishing of houses of wor- 
ship far beyond the ability or the readiness of 
the congregation to make payment. Every 


If the religion of|church mortgage or church debt is an evidence 


of the builders’ purpose of making more of a 
display of devotion and generosity than their 
contributions would justify. For their own 


if there were many mistakes made in the|thus saith the Lord: “Stand ye in the ways, |satistaction, or for the deception of other peo- 
The|and see, and ask for the old paths, where is|ple, they have insisted on putting up and 
fathead Indians compress the forehead in|the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall |furnishing a building which they do not pay 


for, but which—with its frescoing and its 
mortgage—is to honor the Lord, and reflect 
credit upon their large-heartedness. To have 
a less imposing sanctuary would humble their 
pride. To lift a mortgage would cost too 
much. The alternative is a church debt, and 


While it is true that one’s real character is'a fresh lesson in deceitful appearances. 


It is a good sign that all want to appear well. 
There is an element of hopefulness in the very 
proneness of men to crave a good reputation 
even while they lack a good character. As 
Rochefoucauld puts it: “Hypocrisy is a sort 
of homage that vice pays to virtue.” <A pro- 
fessional thief prefers to be called a “klepto- 
maniast”—as the amateurs are. He doesn’t 
like the old Saxon term “stealing” for his busi- 
ness. And the average liar in the community 
wants to be spoken of as a man with an active 
imagination, who is not always exact in his 
statements. But, after all, it is a great deal 
better to seek to deserve well, than to strive 
to appear well. And it isa great deal safer 
also; for in the long run men and women are 
rated at what they are worth. Their manipu- 
lated photographs do not make them any 
better looking. Their cosmetics and dyes 
offend more eyes than they deceive. Their 
sanctuary pretences blind neither God nor 
man. Their church mortgage harms their 
good name more than it helps. Their con- 
duct is judged by its nature, rather than by 
any name which is given to its most objection- 
able features. God has so ordered it that men 
are constantly stepping into testing scales in 
the presence of the public, and showing just 
how far they fall short of the standard of 
absolute right. ’ 

“If there is anything bad about you, tell it 
yourself,” is a pungent saying of the Talmud, 
in suggestion of the folly of attempting to con; 
ceal your true character from your fellows. 
Or, as our Lord gave the warning: “Beware 
ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is 
hypocrisy; for there is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed; neither hid that shall 


And what are all the cosmetics used for, if!not be known.”—S. 8. Times. 
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Religious Views and Tenets. 

I believe that the same God that said in the 
beginning, “ Let there be light and there was 
light,” has made ample provision through the 
light of the glorious gospel of his dear Son, 
for the restoration and redemption from the 


. effects of the fall, of all mankind. His love is 


unbounded. God so loved the world that He 
gave his only begotten Son, &&. And He now 
shines in our hearts, in the new creation, to 
give us the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face, or appearance of 
Jesus Christ. He is now the life and the light 
of men. But the darkness does not compre- 
hend it. But “while we have the light, we 
must believe in the light, that we may be the 
children of light.” For it is “the true light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” “Light is sown for the right- 
eous, and gladness for the upright in heart.” 
For “in thy light shall we see light.” And 
this same Jesus, who once spoke to the out- 
ward ear, while on earth, now speaks spirit- 
ually to the inward ear. And to all who have 
an open ear to hear, and a willing heart to 
believe and obey.the Word, it becomes the 
power of God unto their salvation. And if 
they escaped not who refused to hear Moses, 
the old lawgiver, when he “spoke on earth, 
much more shall not we escape if we turn 
away from Him that speaketh from heaven.” 
And while I believe that this inspeaking Word 
of faith is, upon the broad basis of the gospel, 
preached to every intelligent creature under 
heaven; and as it is revealed from faith to 
faith, bringing life and immortality to light, 
it becomes the power of God unto salvation 
to all who obey it. Yet I believe it is hid from 
the wise and prudent of this world—from the 
mighty and noble ; because their faith stands 
more in the wisdom of men than in the power 
of God. Therefore He leaves them to their 
choice, but sends spiritual leanness into the 
soul. The heavenly light and life that en- 
ables us to see and do heavenly things, must 
come from the heavenly fountain. And the 
spiritual man must receive his supplies from 
that before he can be strong in the Lord, and 
in the power of his might. The machinery 
of the various churches (ours not excepted) 
seems to run heavily. It needs the anointing 
oil of divine grace to make it run smoothly. 
It needs the energetic power of the gospel to 
propel it forward through the rubbish of the 
world. The mere cultivated intellect of man, 
though he may have the tongue of an angel, 
and “also ordinances of divine service and a 
worldly sanctuary,” yet without the baptiz- 
ing power of Christ and his gospel, it amounts 
to nothing towards raising the sin-sick soul 
from earth to heaven. The polish of man 
may cause the church machinery to glitter 
more brightly before a deluded world, and 
lead its votaries onward, in a self-confidence, 


towards what Milton calls “the Paradise of|the soul and body. 


fools.” But it only leads to bewilder, and 
dazzles to blind. All is not gold that glitters. 
Every thing that is true has its counterfeit. 
It is said that “ Babylon is built in the likeness 
of Zion, but by another spirit.” It is said that 
the leaders of the people in old times, caused 
them to err, and destroyed the ways of the 
ancient paths. 

There is a ministry now threatening to lay 
waste our goodly heritage, and which I fear 





desolation,” spoken of by Daniel, that would 
fain stand in the holy place where it ought 
not, making it destitute of vital religion, and 
true spiritual Christian worship. And why? 
Because the living faith is too much departed 
from, and faith in the wisdom and worship 
of man substituted. A portion of the minis- 
try which we now have palmed off upon us 
for the gospel, appears to be mainly from the 
power of man instead of the power of God. 

The temple at Jerusalem had great splen- 
dor and show of “a worldly sanctuary.” So 
it was thronged with people. But Jesus told 
the Jews that it was left to them desolate, or 
destitute, not of people, but of the living pre- 
sence of the living God. The holy shechinah 
no longer dwelt there—the cherubim of glory 
had departed, “Ichabod” might have been 
inscribed upon it. And all because they had 
departed from the faith of their forefathers, 
“Who through faith wrought righteousness, 
had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings ; 
yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments.” 
Some may think these are hard sayings, who 
can hear them? But if they are not true, 
then the Lord has not spoken by me. I be- 
lieve the times demand plain dealing. We 
need faithful watchmen on the walls of our 
Zion. And if they give not the alarm in times 
of danger, the woes of the Lord will be upon 
them. - But if a deaf car is turned upon the 
warnings, bis servants will be clear. It does 
seem to me that the abominations which are 
now making so many of our meetings desti- 
tute of the presence of the Lord, are set up 
and standing in the place of true Christian 
religion and worship in many places. So that 
the living Word can no longer have free 
course and be glorified. The harps of many 
of the true mourners in Zion appear to be 
hung, as it were, upon the willows in the 
midst of the rivers of Babylon, or streams of 
confusion. 

It is with the heart that man believeth 
unto righteousness, while it is only with the 
mouth that confession is made. And confes- 
sion may be made with the mouth while the 
heart is far from the Spirit of God. The dif- 
ference between a heart religion and a head 
religion, is as great as light is from darkness. 
The one is from the earth, and is earthly ; the 
other is from heaven, and is heavenly. The 
one kindles up an earthly life in the earthly 
or impulsive man. The other fans up the 
heavenly flame in the heavenly minded man. 
Spiritual death and darkness, and the abomi- 
nation that makes desolate are abroad in the 
land. But life and immortality are brought 
to light by the gospel. Christ is the resurrec- 
tion and the life. He is the first resurrection 
by raising the soul from death to life. Blessed 
is he that hath part in Christ, the first resur- 
rection. On such the second death hath no 
power. The first death is the separation of 
The second death is the 
separation of the soul from God. The first 
introduces the Christian into eternal life—to 
a joy unspeakable and full of glory. The 
second forever banishes the sinner from the 
presence of the Lord, and from the glory of 
his power. D. H. 

Dublin, Ind., 1st mo. 17th, 1883. 


After all that can be said of material and 
intellectual advantages, it remains true that 


consists of a true statement of a a. 
bilities, and accurate footing. It then shows 
what the person or firm, whose accountygy 
represented, is actually worth. A di 
sheet shows only what the maker of it intends 
that it shall show. This is the time of thy 
year when business men make an esti 
the profits or losses of the business of the pag 
year, and determine what to change inte 
policy, in order to make more or lose legs jg 
1883 than in 1882. It was said of a certgig 
merchant that he never took an account of 
stock, and that when asked why, he answ 
“It makes no difference. I owe no debts, ang 
I own all that I have.” Yet it did makes 
difference, for he allowed large quantities gf 
dead stock to accumulate, and neglected 
through partial knowledge of what be had 
hand to improve the best opportunity to dig 
pose of many things. 

Morally, a man may be very far astray and 
think himself in the right path. It wass 
prayer for which every one has a reason when 
the man of God cried, “Who can understand 
his errors? Cleanse thou me from seeret 
faults.” 

It will not do to say, “I have no debts and 
own all that I have, and no examination is 
necessary.” In a religious way, every man 
is an agent; he is doing business on borro 
capital. His Lord is now gone into a 
country, but will return and demand anae 
count of his stewardship. 

Several items should be taken into the ae 
count by Christians. A man should ask bim- 
self; Have I, during the past year, allowed an 
evil habit to get or keep control of me? This 
question, honestly answered, might terrify 
some of our readers, like a sharp pain at the 
heart. Have I been fair and just in my basi- 
ness transactions, or been dishonest in little 
or much? Have I been liberal in proportion 
to my prosperity, or do I give less as I gain 
more? Have I been faithful to my family, or 
left my children to themselves, under pressure 
of business engagements? Have I daily 
prayed in secret and communed with God, or 
has my religion been a mere Sunday parade? 
Have I earnestly co-operated with the Chureh 
in its efforts to save men? Are my thoughts 
more or less upon the world, more or less u 
Christ and spiritual things than before? 
Selected. 


Where does the Sin Commence?—To drink 
deeply—to be drunk—is a sin; this is not de 
nied. At what point does the taking of strong 
drink become a sin? The state in whieh the 
body is when not excited by intoxicating 
drink is its proper and natural state; drunk 
enness is the state furthest removed fromit 
The state of drunkenness is a state of sin; a 
what stage does it become sin? We supp0t 
a man perfectly sober who has not tasted any 
thing which can intoxicate ; one glass excite 
him, and to some extent disturbs the stated 
sobriety, and so far destroys it} another gla 
excites him still more; a third fires his ey 
loosens bis tongue, inflames his passions; 4 
fourth increases all this; a fifth makes him 
foolish and partially insane; a sixth mak 
him savage; a seventh or eighth makes him 
stupid—a senseless, degraded mass ; his reasot 

is quenched, his faculties are for the time de 
‘stroyed. Every noble and generous and 


is increasingly current amongst us; that if|moral causes lie at the root of the greatness! principle within him withers, and the image 


not checked, will tend to fill the minds of the 


of nations.—_Lecky. 


lof God is polluted and defiled! This is sit 
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. +: “for drunkards shall not inherit the 
tgiom of God.” But where does the sin 
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n? At the first glass, at the first step to- 


wards complete intoxication, or at the sixth, 
orseventh, 


oreighth? Is not every step from 
patural state of the system towards the 


gate of stupid intoxication an advance in sin, 


a yielding to the unwearied tempter of 


the goul?—John Bright. 





Selected. 
A FOGGY MORNING. 


BY CLARA DOTY BATES. 


A small, close world it seems to-day, 
With fog about us, chill and gray, 

As if had giant spiders spun 

Their webs between us and the sun ; 
Nor any wind had strength to stir 
Their leagues on leagues of gossamer. 


Dim shapes of elm and locust wait, 
Like shadowy sentinels, at the gate, 
They outline ’gainst the ghostly white 
The utmost limit of our sight; 

There is no street, no passer-by, 

No spire, no mountain-peak, no sky. 


And yet a strong wind rushing forth, 

With cool fresh breath from out the North, 
Would part this cobweb veil in twain, 

And bring the sweet world back again— 
The blue of sky, the fervid sun, 

And all bright things he shines upon. 


As these gray mists, so doubts arise, 
Vague, yet with chill to blot the skies; 
A power to shadow and efface, 

To shut the soul in narrow space, 
Impalpable, and yet so vast, 

That all the world is overcast. 


But let the word of truth be sent, 
The dreary folds are shaken and rent; 
Again beams forth the blessed sun; 
Again the world’s blithe work goes on; 
Hope brightens as the barriers fall, 
And God’s blue sky bends over all. 
—8S. S. Times. 


Selected. 





MAD RIVER, IN THE WHITE MOUNTAIN. 


BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


TRAVELLER. 


Why dost thou wildly rush and roar, 
Mad River, O Mad River? 

Wilt thou not pause and cease to pour 

Thy hurrying, headlong waters o’er 
This rocky shelf forever ? 


What secret trouble stirs thy breast ? 
Why all this fret and flurry ? 

Dost thou not know that what is best 

In this too restless world, is rest 
From over-work and worry? 


THE RIVER. 
What would’st thou in these mountains seek, 
O stranger from the city ? 
Is it perhaps some foolish freak 
Of thine, to put the words I speak 
Into a plaintive ditty ? 


TRAVELLER. 


Yes; I would learn of thee thy song, 
With all its flowing numbers, 
And in a voice as fresh and strong 
As thine is, sing it all day long, 
And hear it in my slumbers. 


THE RIVER. 


A brooklet nameless and unknown 
Was [ at first, resembling 

A little child, that all alone 

Comes venturing down the stairs of stone, 
Irresolute and trembling. 


Later, by wayward fancies led, 

For the wide world I panted ; 
Out of the forest dark and dread 
Across the open fields I fled, 

Like one pursued and haunted. 





I tossed my arms, I sang aloud, 

My voice exultant blending 
With thunder from the passing cloud, 
The wind, the forest bent and bowed, 

The rush of rain descending. 


inclined to talk, and was courteously kind, 
showing in every thing the world’s culture 
and polish. She was very willing to listen, 
too, and asked a great many questions. Still, 
I could see that while she listened courteous- 
ly, she yet steeled herself against the replies, 
and was really casting about for an argument 
to overthrow what was said to her. 

O, how my heart yearned that she might 
see light in his light! and to Him I silently 
sent up this cry which He answered by an- 
ointing me with the spirit of prayer. 1 rose 
and stepped to her bed-side, and taking her 
hand in mine said, “I believe there is a God 
who is a dear, kind Father to all who will 
come to Him and permit Him to adopt them 
into his own royal family, that thereby He may 
bestow upon them eternal riches and an in- 
heritance that fadeth not away. And I be- 
lieve that God and Father loves you and is 
now yearning over you with a tenderness of 
which you have no conception, longing to fold 
you in his tender embrace and bear you close 
to his heart across the cold stream, that its 
waves may not chill you, and into an eternal 
and beautiful city, where you will know 
neither pain nor sorrow nor sighing, I shall 
have to go now soon, and I cannot talk longer 
to you, but 1 want to kneel just here by your 
side and speak to Him beforeI go. She made 

no resistance, and still holding her by the hand 
A Contrast. I knelt and poured ont my desire to Him who, 

“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the|jn -his own way can make darkness light. 
man that getteth understanding.”—Prov. iii. 13. Presently her hand began to tremble, and a 

In the summer of 1876, a friend at whose/low sob attested that she was hearing the 
house I was visiting said to me, “ Do you ever|voice of the Spirit as it talked with her own 
visit the sick who are sick in soul as well as in/soul. When I rose from my knees I stooped 
body?” “O yes,” I replied, “when I feel that|/over and pressed a kiss on her brow. Her 
I am sent.” “Then,” she said, “while you|eyes were still closed, but I saw the tears 
are here I would like you to go with me to see|coursing down her cheeks. I beckoned my 
one who will never rise from her bed.” The|friend to be silent, and we slipped away with- 
matter was not mentioned again, but itso re-|out a word, leaving her in communion with 
mained with me that, two days later, I al-|One who, if she would but commune with Him 
luded to it myself, and in the long twilight|of “all that was in her heart,’ could answer 
of a hot day we went. A walk of three or|all her hard questions for her, and speak peace 
four blocks brought us to the spacious dwell-|to her soul. Three weeks later she cast off 
ing, the luxury of which impressed you ere|the earthly house of her tabernacle, and with 
you bad eritered it. The bell was answered|the words, “I know that my Redeemer liv- 
by a servant, whose soft tread and hushed jeth,” departed to abide in that “building of 
voice indicated the presence of suffering in the| God, a house not made with hands.” But O, 
house. We ascended the stairs and were}what a short space she had left in which to 
shown into the apartment where the sufferer learn the many lessons that every soul needs 
lay. I cast my eyes casually about as I en-|to know! But we turn to another picture. 
tered. Nothing seemed wanting tocomplete| A few months later in the same year, when 
the rich appointments of the room. th snow lay on the earth, I was among the 

But, in the midst of this abundance, what| mountains, and at the close of a meeting a 
a sight met myeyes! Partly reclining on the| young girl said to me, “I would be so glad if 
bed was the panting, bloated, dropsical one|you would come and see my grandmother; she 
whom we had come to visit. As we entered |is very ill.” “O, yes, I said, “I will go;” and 
she turned ber white face and extended her/so I asked the friend who bad taken me to 
hot waxen band toward us, saying. “I am|the meeting to drive that way. And how 
so glad you have come again Mrs. R., and who|shall I describe the contrast between this and 
is this you have brought tosee me?” “Some/the former picture? We stopped before an 
one who, I thought, might help explain some| humble little dwelling of but three or four 
of those things of which we were talking|}rooms and were ushered into a plain, low room, 
when I was here last,” explained my friend.}on the floor of which was a well worn rag 
Her remark at once introduced the theme of|carpet, and scattered about were a few chairs, 
greatest moment to us all. But how can I|while a table stood near the wall. In a cor- 
give my readers any idea of the frame of mind| ner of the meagre room stood a bed on which 
in which we found the sufferer? It seemed|lay an aged one, but as her grand-daughter 
simply negative, blank darkness. She “was/brought me to her bed-side she turned her soft 
not sure there was a God, because if there was,/eyes upon me with a look of such melting 
why did He permit such disorder as was seen|tenderness as [ shall never forget. I smiled 
all around us?” She had “little idea there|and said, “well, you are almost home.” “O, 
was a future,” and “could not see how wejyes; and whata beautiful home it is!” and her 
were so satisfied that there was a soul to live|face shone with the glorious light of its Sun. 
on and on forever.” To her, “death seemed|“I cannot read now, but as I lieawake in the 
the end of all things.” She appeared quite'night I recall the descriptions given us of the 


I heard the distant ocean call, 
Imploring and entreating ; 

Drawn onward, o’er this rocky wall 

I plunged, and the loud waterfall 
Made answer to the greeting. 


And now, beset with many ills, 

A toilsome life I follow; 
Compelled to carry from the hills 
These logs to the impatient mills 

Below there in the hollow. 


Yet something ever cheers and charms 
The rudeness of my labors ; 

Daily I water with these arms 

The cattle of a hundred farms, 
And have the birds for neighbors. 


Men call me Mad, and well they may, 
When, full of rage and trouble, 

I burst my banks of sand and clay, 

And sweep their wooden bridgé away, 
Like withered reeds or stubble. 


Now go and write thy little rhyme, 
As of thine own creating, 
Thou seest the day is past its prime; 
I can no longer waste my time; 
The mills are tired of waiting. 
. —Atlantie Monthly. 
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home prepared for them that love Him, and 
it seems so real.” As we talked on I quoted 
to her the promise, “The Lord will strengthen 
him upon a bed of languishing; thou wilt 
make all his bed in sickness.” “QO yes,” she 
said; “how beautiful that is! and what a soft, 
tender hand is his, and his touch so gentle, as 
He soothes and comforts in the time of pain 
and suffering!” 

I never was so struck with the bright, 
beautiful, cheerful, child-like simplicity of a 
christian life as while by that bed-side, where 
one seemed to breathe the very air of a 
heavenly presence. And I thought, ah, this is 
as it should be. He is not an “austere man,” 
a “hard task-master,” binding upon us bur- 
dens grievous to be borne. It is our own wil- 
fulness binds the burdens upon us, and one of. 
its worst burdens is the burden of fear. But 
this yoke had been taken from off her neck, 
and she was free in Christ, and I felt as one 
who might sit at her feet and learn. As I 
look back at it now it seems to me the most 
cheerful room I ever entered. There was no 
fear of death, for death had “lost its sting”— 
death was “swallowed up in victory.” 

I read a portion of Scripture to her at her 
request, she making comments now and then, 
and when | had finished she said, “it has been 
a good while since I have been able to read 
much myself, but I read the Bible much when 
young, and committed much of it, and now it 
comes to mind in the nights when I can’t 
sleep, and I see so much new meaning in it 
that I am constantly refreshed and strength- 
ened.” 

I could go on and write much of her conver- 
sation, if it would not occupy too much space; 
but before I close I want to say a word to the 
young, in love to whom I have chiefly written 
this. I wish they might be helped to see, by 
the contrast of the two pictures given, that a 
Christian life is not the dark, sombre thing 
they have been so wont to picture it. Which 
of these two was in the dark, and consequently 
in unrest? Ah, in that humble home soon to 
be exchanged for a glorious mansion, there 
was a light and joy that far outweighed in 
value any home of luxury that earth can give, 
for there comes a time when the trappings of 
earth fail to satisfy. It is written, “As ye 
sow, 80 shall ye reap,” and how it was exem- 
plified in the two cases! One had sown the 
seed of doubt and unbelief, and the harvesting 
left her garners bare of light. The other had, 
in the morning of life, “ere the evil days 
come,” begun to sow in confidence and trust 
the seed of truth, and now her harvest was so 
full of peace and joy that all who came in her 
presence felt the exaltation and triumph of its 
influence. May I entreat you, seek the same 
“Wisdom.” “She is more precious than ru- 
bies ; and all the things thou canst desire are 
not to be compared unto her.” Fe 

Philadelphia, 1st mo. 19th, 1883. 

pocanineiliiennene 

I have thought that true religion consists 
more in the condition of the soul than in de- 
voted Christian labor. It is true that from a 
heavenly condition of soul good works must 
flow, but good works [in the common accep- 
tation of the term] may be performed with. 
out this heavenly condition; so we have to 


pray for the fresh and repeated anointing of 


the Holy Spirit, that by his grace we may be 
enabled to use all the gifts bestowed, in a man- 
ner which may be pleasing to our dear Lord, 


and promotive of his glory. I am persuaded 
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ceived by those who exert it.” 
necessity of what, alas, in a long life of much 


activity, I have been deficient in, of seeking |spiritual care of the nation, (1) by 
1|for the place of worship, (2) by indirectly 


more earnestly fo be rather than to do. 
write this, fully believing that the doing will 
follow the being, and the most effectively ; and 
in a deep sense we are indeed unprofitable 
servants, if servants at all, and that our only 
rest is in the mercy of our God in Christ 
Jesus.— Christine M. Alsop. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Religious Items, &c. 

Religious Condition of Germany.—Berlin is 
a great city, the proud and beautiful capital 
of a great empire. It has grown immensely 
in beauty and importance under the empire, 
and takes rank with the first capitals of the 
world; but brings to view, in a concentrated 
form, the great evils which inhere in the civil 
and religious fabric of the empire itself, which 
are portentous and alarming, and which may 
culminate disastrously in possible contingen- 

















that it is when actions have become the out-|the place of a Church, leaves the nation win _ 
flow of the new nature, that they have a/out one. 
leavening influence on those around,—an in-|the enslaved Church, and any hope for 
fluence which is real, though often unper-|form must spring from without the 

Hence the|I will name the reasons for this view, 


Any faith that survives is despise 


1. The State undertakes to provide for the 


lating the instruction, (3) by procuring the’ 
instructors, (4) by determining the times ang 
seasons, and all this by sanction of law ang 
taxation. 

2. The theory is established, that bapti 
administered to the infant, initiates bim inty 
the Church, and the sacraments are saving 

3. The people are left to feel that they ay 
not responsible for what is done or left u 
and that in any event their salvation is gq 
cured by the magic of their connection with 
the Church. 

4. The support of the Church, being by tax. 
ation, awakens opposition, and creates no 
sense of personal obligation in the premises, 

Given these data, it is not difficult to gee 
how a nation nominally Christian may be 
practically pagan ; how doubt and disaffection 
should inoculate the best mind, and indiffer. 


cies which may arise suddenly. Take a fact/ence and neglect seize all the rest. Wheng 
which is just now attracting the attention of|religion degenerates into a form, and sacra 
thoughtful statesmen. There are about 1,300,;ments become magical, common sense revolts 
000 in the capital of this great Christian|against it, and educated mind repudiates it 
power. To meet the religious wants of this} When it becomes the creature of the State, it 
vast mass of population, there are but forty-|sinks both into a superstition and contempt 
nine places of worship, with a sitting capacity |Taxation for such an ecclesiasticism become 
of not more than 75,000; and in a public meet-| Oppression, and awakens hate. The priests 
ing to consider the religious wants—broadly jof such a system become creatures of hire 
the religious problem of to-day—no less an|The ignorant will retain faith in the magi¢, 
authority than Christlieb declared that prob-|but cease to have an interest in the meaning. 
ably not more than 50,000 attended divine ser- |!ess farce, and look on as indifferent spectators, 
vice, and not more than 10,000 children were|No Church has a right to exist and call itself 
gathered in [First-day] schools; that is, not|Christian under such conditions. 
more than one in 20 comes under any proper| The State machine that has brought about 
church eare. the sad state of the nation will never, can 
I asked several thoughtful gentlemen, some [mene except by revolution, remedy it. To 
of them well-known beyond Germany, and make the Church alive, it must be compose 
occupying positions which enable them to of living members; to awaken an interestin 
speak understandingly, to give me their view, |it, it must cause the individual to feel some 
both of the significance and course of this sad personal relation to it, and some personal rm 
state of things, and of its inevitable outcome if sponsibility with regard to its work. It must 
not soon remedied. I asked, specifically, was|be a community of real beliovers and partake 
it indicative of prevailing infidelity? The an-|ers of the divine life before it can propagate 
swer in each case was prompt and confident, the divine life.—Bishop Foster in Chris. Ado. 
“No.” There are violent infidels, but the| The Reformed Episcopalian Synod at Chi- 
masses are not so; it is mere indifference. I|cago adopted a resolution in reference to the 
asked, then, what is the explanation of such |First-day of the week, in which they speakof 
wide-spread indifference? Here the answer rest from labor, and the cultivation of the 
was confused. That the educated mind of spiritual faculties as a protection against ant 
Germany has been saturated with doubt can-|malism and degradation; and recommend t0 
not be disputed; that it has debauched the |their members an avoidance of all unnec 
masses to a greater or less extent is equally jlabor and a rigorous exclusion from t 
certain; but I do not believe that real infidel-|houses of what are called “Sunday papers” 
ity is widely diffused. The present condition 
of things can be fully explained without that) 
supposition. There is doubt and indifference, 
of which the Church is itself possibly, the; Flowers Changing Position with the Sun=— 
chief and direct source. There is disaffection | While the fact that sunflowers turn their face 
and actual infidelity, traceable, probably, to/towards the sun in its course during the day 
the same cause. Neither the doubt and in-|is as old as our knowledge of the plant, I am@ 
difference, nor the infidelity and disaffection, |not aware that any record bas been made # 
are to be attributed to convictions resulting|to the time of night that they turn to the east 
from investigation. The debate has not gone again after their obeisance to the setting sum 
against Christianity. Nothing is more cer-| One evening during a short stay at a vil 
tain than this, and hence there is no occasion |in Colorado, in the summer of 1881, I took 
for fear of the issue. walk along the banks of a large irrigati 
The Church, by being the creature of the|ditch just as the sun was setting. The 
State, has bartered away or neutralized all!variety [of sunflower], Helianthus annum, 
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her spiritual power, so that it is no longer in|grew abundantly there, and I observed that 


the proper sense a Chureb, and, by usarping'the broad faces of all the flowers were, a8 


qaual in the clear sunset, turned to the west.|ing accounts I had ever read of the wonders 
Returning by the same path less than an hour'|of a coral sea. 
sherwards, and immediately after the day| The fishes of Amboyna are perhaps un- 


was go 


ne, 1 found to my surprise, that much|rivalled for variety and beauty by those of 


the greater part of those flowers had already |any one spot on the earth. Dr. Blecker has 
qurned their faces to the east, in anticipation | given a catalogue of 780 species found at Am- 


of the sun’s rising —C. A. White in Nature. 
Infection from Funerals.— Where funeral 
ices are held in private houses, it is a 
gmmon thing for the undertaker to provide 
chairs or camp-stools. These are carried from 
house to house, and are liable to become car- 
riers of infection. 

The ice boxes in which the dead are laid 
yotil the time of burial comes, are still more 
liable to carry the germs of disease. 

Where death has resulted from infectious 
diseases, whatever has been used at the funeral 
should be carefully disinfected before being 

in used. 

Aerial Roots —T he most extraordinary trees 
of the Batchian forests are a kind of fig, the 
grial roots of which form a pyramid near a 
hundred feet high, terminating just where the 
tree branches out above, so that there is no 
ral trunk. This pyramid or cone is formed 
of roots of every size, mostly descending in 
straight lines, but more or less obliquely—and 
socrossing each other and connected by cross 
branches, which grow from one to another, as 
toform a dense and complicated net-work.— 
Wallace's Malay Archipelago. 

Language in Wasps—At breakfast time, 
some pieces of the white of egg were left on 
the plate. A wasp came in at the window, 
and, after flying about for a while, alighted 
on the plate, went to the piece of egg, and 
tried to carry it off. Wishing to see what 
the insect would do, I would not allow it to 
be disturbed. After several unavailing at- 
tempts to lift the piece of egg, the wasp laid it 
down and flew out of the window. Presently 
two wasps came in, flew direct to the plate, 
picked up the piece of egg, and in some way 
or other contrived to get it out of the window. 
These were evidently the first wasp and a 
companion whom it had fetched to help it. 

I had a kind of suspicion that when the 
wasps reached their home they would tell 
their companions of their good fortune, and 
% I put some more egg on the plate and 
waited. In a very short time wasp after 
wasp Came in, went to the plate without hesi- 
lation, and carried off a piece of egg. The 
stream of wasps was so regular that I was 
able to trace them to their nest, which was in 
alane about half a mile from my house.—J. 
G. Wood. 

Submarine Life——Passing up the harbor of 
Amboyna, the clearness of the water afforded 
me one of the most astonishing and beautiful 
sights I have ever bebeld. ‘The bottom was 
absolutely hidden by a continuous series of 
corals, sponges, actinia, and other marine 
productions, of magnificent dimensions, varied 
forms, and brilliant colors. The depth varied 
from about 25 to 50 feet, and the bottom was 
Very uneven, rocks and chasms and little hills 
and valleys, affording a variety of stations for 
the growth of these animal forests. In and 
out among them moved numbers of blue and 
ted and yellow fishes, spotted and banded and 
striped in the most striking manner, while 
great orange or rosy transparent Meduse 

ted along the surface. It was a sight to 
gaze at for hours, and no description can do 
ice to its surpassing beauty and interest. 
once the reality exceeded the most glow- 


boyna, a number almost equal to those of all 
the seas and rivers of Europe.— Wallace’s 
Malay Archipelago. 

The Great Comet of 1882.—The comet 1s 
about disappearing from the gaze of the un- 
aided eye. It will yet be followed for months 
by the telescope, for the sake of the accurate 
determination of its orbit. It is rather dis- 
appointing to know, after the dire predictions 
concerning it, not only that it did us no harm, 
but that it is certain not to return for hun- 
dreds, perbaps thousands of years. It has giv- 
en us much new data, from which some of the 
mysterious questions of the physics of comets 
may be settled; but at present these seem only 
to deepen the mystery. That it passed unusu- 
ally close to the sun, and swept around it 
with great rapidity, requiring but about three 
hours to pass through 180 degrees of its orbit ; 
that it followed closely in the tracks of the 
comets of 1843 and 1880; that its orbit is an 
immense ellipse, very much flattened with the 
sun close to one end, and the other end billions 
of miles beyond the orbit of distant Neptune ; 
that when near the sun its active gases con- 
tained sodium in a glowing state, but that 
latterly the active constituents are carbon and 
hydrogen united as in the blue inner part of 
the flame of a candle, are the facts which bave 
been learned concerning it. That it is nota 
return of the comets of 1843 and 1880, and 
that it will, therefore, not come again in a few 
months and plunge into the sun, causing un- 
imaginable trouble; that the atmosphere of 
the sun did not delay its velocity appreciably, 
also now seem to be certain. The computa- 
tion of its orbit, based on observations since 
peribelion and applied to positions previous 
to that time, do not show that it was moving 
in one orbit before, and another after, passage 
through the solar atmosphere. There is, 
doubtless, some reason why the three comets 
follow each other in the same track. That 
reason may be found in the fact that they are 
portions of one great comet, shattered in past 
ages by an internal explosion, as Biela’s was, 
and seattered along its track. : 

One interesting and unique observation 
comes to us from Cape of Good Hope. Late 
in the afternoon of 9th month, 16th, two ob- 
servers were watching the comet close to the 
sun’s limb, at about the time of its greatest 
intrinsic brightness. They found it was ap- 
proaching the sun’s limb with considerable 
rapidity, and that, even when in the same tield 
of view as the sun, it could be distinctly seen. 
One of the observers says: “By keeping the 
sun’s limb at the edge of the field, I was able 
to follow the comet right into the boiling at 
the limb. I lost sight of it suddenly at 4b., 
50m., 58 sec., Cape mean time, when the sun’s 
limb was boiling all aboutit.” The observers 
did not know at the time whether the comet 
was passing behind or in front of the sun, but 
they scanned his face carefully to see an 
traces either asa dark or a lightspot. We 


now know that the comet passed in front of 


the sun, and the failure of the observers to see 
anything proves either that it was equally 
bright with the sun’s disk, or that its solid 
matter was so slight as not to intercept any 
appreciable amount of light.—J. S. in Ledger. 
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Our Reserved Forces.—The human heart 
beats about seventy times ina minute. When 
any great effort is required, it may run up to 
more than one hundred beats without any 
injury, if a person is in good health. Here is 
a reserved force of one-third. 

In ordinary respiration, only about one- 
third of the lungs is required. The other two- 
thirds are reserved for speaking, running or 
my great exertion. 

Vithout these reserved forces, we could ac- 
complish nothing beyond the daily routine of 
life. With these forces properly applied, what 
mighty results have been acquired | 

There is nothing that destroys the reserved 
forces of man more generally than the use of 
intoxicating beverages. These increase the 
frequency of the pulse so that the man who 
drinks a pint of whisky or other strong alco- 
holic beverage will have his heart beating 
125,000 pulsations in twenty-four hours, in- 
stead of 100,000 which is the healthy stand- 
ard, and in this one item he loses almost all 
his reserved force. 

The use of tobacco also exhausts the reserve 
forces and leaves man less able to accomplish 
the work that he ought to do and could do if 
he maintained the highest standard of health. 
— Ledger. 

Artificial Fruit—The London Times says 
that it is a mistake to suppose that fruit is 
absolutely necessary to the manufacture of 
preserves. A visit to a large jam-producing 
factory, showed that the work was being 
carried on without the aid of fruit at all. Jams 
of various kinds were being produced—cur- 
rant, plum, strawberry, apricot, raspberry and 
gooseberry. Yet neither currant, plum, straw- 
berry, apricot, raspberry or gooseberry was 
in the building. Turnips served the purposes 
of the fruit. The flavoring matter was ex- 
tracted from coal-tar, and the resemblance 
to raspberry and strawberry jam was further 
produced by mixing the boiling compound 
with small seeds of some cheap innocuous herb. 
A common cheap sugar is used, and this is 
the only honest ingredient of the mess. These 
preserves are offered as made from “this sea- 
son’s fruit.” 
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In the article on Pennsylvania History in 
No. 25 of “The Friend,” there is printed 
what purports to be a letter from Cotton 
Mather, recommending the interception of 
William Penn and his company on their way 
to this country. 

When this pretended letter was first made 
public some years ago, we rejected it as a 
fubrication, because it did not seem to us to 
carry on its face the evidence of being genuine. 
Our impression of its character has always 
remained about the same. But as the article 
in which it appeared in our columns was 
written by one whose literary and historical 
knowledge far surpasses our own, we did not 
like to cut it out without communication with 
the author, which, at the time, we had no op- 
portunity of having. We therefore simply 
appended a note expressive of our doubt. 

Since then we have received information 
from one of the officers of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, which satisfies us that 
our doubts were well-founded, and that the 
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letter was really written, within a few years.|price or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at) tionality is forfeited by residing for a : 
Reference hereupon may be had to the printed |10} 


Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society for Sixth month, 1870, in which evi- 


is given. 
We make this correction, because we are 
very desirous that the columns of “ The 


THE FRIEND. 


and 8$ a 8} cts. per gallon for home use. 


pen Flour is in fair demand and firmly held. Sales of} drunkenness in their capital, or en, Theat 
dence as to the non-authenticity of the paper }|2200 barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $5.50 a| ber of public-houses are to be reduced from 1 
$6.50; Pennsylvania family at $4.75 a $5; western do.| No showily dressed girl is to be allowed to stand 


at $5 a $5.75, and patents at $6.25 a $7.50. Rye flour 
is firm at $3.90 a #4 per barrel. 
Grain.—Wheat is in better demand and a fraction 


Friend” may ever continue to be a reliable higher. Sales of 4000 bushels red in car lots at $1.08 a 


source of information to its readers. 





The receipt of an obituary notice of a Friend 
who deceased about 18 months ago, leads to 
the expression of the desire that, in such 
cases, the relatives or friends would promptly 
forward to the Editor the requisite informa- 
tion. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unizvep Srates.—The public debt statement shows 
a decrease of $13,636,883 in the First month. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has issued a call for fifteen 
millions of extended fives. 

The Post-office Appropriation bill, on the 30th ult., 
was reported back with the Senate amendments, and 
some of them were concurred in, others being rejected. 
Among those rejected were the amendments appro- 
priating $185,000 for the continuance of the special 
mail service, and designating the 1st of 7th month next 
as the date when the reduction of letter postage to 2 
cents shall go into effect. 

Major Dewees has been ordered to Fort Reno by 
General Pope, to prevent intruders from settling on the 
ceded lands in Oklahoma. The “ Walden Colony” left 
Oklahoma on Sixth-day last week, for the ceded lands, 
and Captain Payne, with 400 followers, was to start 
from Arkansas City on Seventh-day. 

A mass meeting, under the auspices of the National 
Indian Association, was held in this city last week. 
Herbert Welsh and others made addresses, and a peti- 
tion asking Congress to grant to the Indians the same 
rights of property and education now enjoyed by the 
white race was adopted. 

Professor Hilgard, of the Coast Survey, is going to 
the South Sea Islands to observe the eclipse of the sun. 

The Board of Education of New York city have 
finally decided to close the colored schools after the Ist 
of Fifth month next. They say these institutions have 
been maintained at a heavy expense, and, as the colored 

ople do not avail themselves of their advantages as 

aie as was expected, it would be worse than useless 
to continne them. The question now arises, what is to 
be done with the colored children who will thus be 
turned adrift? The preponderant popular feeling here 
has always been against mixed schools, but now that 
the feeling, or prejudice, is confronted with a question 
of dollars and cents, it may possibly think better of it. 

There is much excitement at Warsaw and Leroy, 
New York, over the large salt productions developed 
in that region. A telegram from Rochester says : 
“ Hundreds of barrels are daily being manufactured 
from two wells at Warsaw. Agents of Syracuse, Au- 
burn and Canadian syndicates are on the ground to 
make large purchases of land and sink wells. Over 
1000 barrels of salt have already been shipped from 
Warsaw to Buffalo, and hundreds of barrels to other 
points east of here.” 

Destructive floods have occurred in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, caused by the melting of ice-gorges and re- 
cent rains. 

The Wytheville (Va.) Dispatch says that the extent 
to which the scarlet fever is spreading throughout the 
Valley of Virginia is appalling. About a month ago 
it broke out near Staunton, and has since reached that 
city, and spread to such an extent that many of the 
schools have been forced to close. 

A disease among horses, ending in pleuro-pneumonia, 
and frequently resulting fatally, is reported to prevail 
in Rochester, New York. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 417, which 
was 19 more than during the previous week, and 16 
less than for the same period last year. 


males was 216, of females 201: 72 died of consump- 
tion ; 36 of pneumonia; 24 of old age; 19 of diphtheria; 
- of small pox; 13 of typhoid fever, and 9 of scarlet 
lever. 
Markets, &c.—U. 8. 3’s, 1043; 3}’s 104; 44’s, regis- 
tered, 1124; coupon, 113}; 4’s, 119§ ; currency 6s, 132. 
Cotton.—There was no material change to notice in 


The number of 


$1.18. Rye is nominal. Corn is in fair request and 
stronger. Sales of 8500 bushels, in car lots, at 57 a 68 
cts. Oats are quiet but firmer. Sales of 9000 bushels, 
in car lots, at 46 a 51 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market, for week ending 2d mo. 
3rd, 1883.— Loads of hay, 362; loads of straw, 73. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 95 
cts. to $1.05 per 100 pounds; mixed, 90 to 95 cts. per 
100 pounds; straw, 60 to 70 cts. per 100 pounds, | 

Beef cattle continue in fair demand at about last 
week’s prices: 3000 head arrived and sold at the dif- 
ferent yards at 4} a 7 cts. per Ib., as to quality. 

Sheep were dull, owing to the large receipts: 13,000, 
head arrived and sold at 3 a 6} cts., and lambs at 4} a} 
7} cts. per pound, as to condition. 

Hogs were dull and unsettled: 4000 head arrived | 
and sold at the different yards at 8 a 10 cts. per Ib., ac-} 
cording to quality. 

Foreicn.—The trials of the Irish 
Kilmainham court house has not yet been concluded. 
The Times, revieving the circumstances of the agrarian 
difficulty in the Isle of Skye, says an accident at any | 


time may open up a new and more meek Fe of the jured. The accident happened on a railway ru 


controversy. The Government has refus 


of the authorities of Inverness for military aid to exe-| line is constructed on a principle similar to that of the 


cute legal processes in the Isle of Skye. 


on the 3st ult. approved the bill and instructed the| miners and women, began to recede, gaining a fearfal 
directors to proceed and endeavor to obtain the consent! velocity. Most of the miners jumped out in timetp 


of Parliament to the enterprise. This is a rival scheme! 
to that of Sir Edward Watkin, and provides that the 
exit of the tunnel shall be three and a half miles inland 
from Dover. 

During the excavations in connection with the con- 
struction of the new drainage system, at Brentford, in| 
England,a large number of antiquated horse shoes of 


various shapes were found embedded in the gravel at a| Giers, on resuming the direction of the Foreign 


depth of eight feet. Antiquarians in the district sup- 
pose that they are the shoes of the cavalry horses which 
took part in the battle fought at Brentford in the year 
1642, during the war with Charles I. and the Parlia- 
mentary party. 

Still another important Canal is talked of in Europe. 
By it is contemplated nothing less than the separation 
of England and Scotland by a waterway from the Sol- 
way Firth to the River Tyne. An engineer is at pres- 
ent working on the surveys, and estimates are promised 
for early publication. This canal would have a length 
of only eighty miles, or twenty miles ]éss than the Suez. 


a 10} cts. per pound for uplands and New Orleans.| abroad, on the ground that this clause of the 
Petroleum.—Standard white, 7§ a 7} cts. for export,| contrary to Swiss law. 
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The Danes are conducting a vi rous war 


350 to 309, 
hind a drinking bar. Landlords are forbidden to 


out drink to any person under eighteen years of a. § Sa 
male or female, or to any one already ented es a. 
ence of drink. A drunken person is to be con 5 vOL. 


his own dwelling in a cab or covered carriage at ty | 
expense of the landlord in whose house he al ein 
glass. 

A Berlin despatch says the Emperor William is agp 
fering from a severe cold, and will be obliged to remaig 





indoors for several days. His condition creates op. in ad 
siderable anxiety. A later despatch reports the em. f 
peror considerably improved. 
Prince Bismarck’s illness, although not dan i Arti 
attended with much pain, and will confine him to 
room for several weeks. He is subject to fits of a Mc 
tion, when he declares that his life has been a a 
that he has never made any one happy, neither — 
his family or the nation at large. “Lf it were not for | 
me,” he once said, when in a despondent mood, “the 4? *°* 
world would have seen three great wars less, and 
thousand who died in their bloom might have —— 
and how many parents, brothers, sisters and widow, 
risoners at the! would have been spared their grief and tears!” 
A serious railway accident has occurred in H 
Six cars fell down a steep mountain. Seven And the 
and some men were killed, and many persons werein 
the request| up hill to the Salgo and Tarjanato coal mines, The a ‘ 
geriptio 
Rigi railway. Some of the teeth of the engine wheds Beer 
A meeting of the Channel Tunnel Railway Company| broke, and the train, which contained a number of probate 
not scr’ 
save their lives. The seven women who were killed, the ing 
remained on the train. * & now th 
The Ansonia, a large Italian steamer, has been @ jife bas 
wrecked on the coast of Tripoli. Twenty of thecrew § gwardi 
perished. The rest of the crew and the passengen § tenti 
were saved, 2 
A Berlin despatch to the St. James’ Gazette says: De : ‘ 
a 
’ 
aed a a the Renee Representative had any Ex 
explaining that the result of his personal exchange 
opinion with the German, Audion tah Italian Foreiga 
inisters was satisfactory, and tends to the preservation 
of peace. The Vestnik (newspaper) says a famine pre at len, 
ieta the Government of Kherson, Russia. states | 
Cetewayo has been reinstated as King of Zaluland: § wind « 
About 5000 Zulus were present at the ceremony, war, 8 
of the Chiefs expressed great dissatisfaction at the con- th ; 
ditions on which he was restored. = 
nall at 
and § 
WANTED Germ: 


It would, of course afford a very convenient short cut 
across the country for ocean steamers. Some forty years 
ago a scheme of the same kind was talked of. 

The preliminary investigation in Prince Jerome’s 
case has been concluded. The Court of Indictments 
will probably decide by the end of the week whether or 
not the case should be proceeded with, and in what 
manner. The printer of Prince Jerome's manifesto has 
been fined 400 francs. During the removal of Prince 
Jerome to Auteuil a strong guard was placed to prevent 
his escape. No visitors are allowed to enter the asylum 
where he is placed. It is stated that the Prince has be- 
come very much dejected. 

A Paris despatch to the Exchange Telegraph Com- 
pany says a report is current that the Orleans Princes 
have drawn up a manifesto in which they protest 
against the charges made against them, a Sten 
their readiness to sacrifice their personal interests for 
France. It is stated that, should a necessity arise, they 
will publish the manifesto, and at the same moment 
quit the country. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, on the Ist inst., 
Fabre’s compromise bill was passed by a vote of 343 to 
163. The bill prohibits the Princes from filling any 
civil or military post ; empowers the President to expel 
them ; and imposes a penalty of one to five years im- 

risonment for the violation of a decree of expulsion. 

he Soir anticipates that there will be a majority of 
fifteen votes against the bill in the Senate. Public 


By 4th month 28rd, 1883, a teacher for Bradford Pre § ferred 
parative Meeting School. Gentl 

Address, Lypra D. Worts, 
Marshallton, Chestet Co., Pa ile 





WANTED, resol 


At Westtown Boarding School, in the Girls’ Depart ea 
ment, a teacher well qualified to give instruction ia § ‘tri 
Reading and Grammar. To enter on her duties atthe § Mise a 


opening of next summer session. of th 
Application may be made to house 
Resecca G. PAssMORE, Pisto 
Concordville, Del. Co., Pa 
Ann E izaBetH CoMFost, * - 
Fallsington, Bucks Co, Pa» ke 
Hannau Evans, leers 


P. O. box 129, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 
<2 





Diep, at her residence in Woodland, North tan 
on the 19th of 7th month, 1881, Saran E., widow ? 
Ephraim Griffin, aged 72 years, a beloved and exe 9 Mgt 
plary member of Cedar Grove Particular, and Rich 
square Monthly Meeting. She was in feeble health far 
several years, and unable to attend meeting, bat in het 
quiet room was frequent in reading her Bible and it 


much concerned at the condition of things in ourte 


uneasiness is increasing. The impression prevails that| !igious Society at the present time. She sym a 
the army does not like the expulsion bill. An intima-| With the sick and suffering among her neighbors, 


tion to this effect has been conveyed to President Grévy.| ¥48 — to lend them a helping hand. 
Switzerland has rejected the Naturalization Treaty| fore her 


he day be- 


and 

and 

stuff 

perusing the writings of early Friends; and Ge 
mad 

rect 

: ; wad 

eath, she said to a friend, “I have labored 


ine’ 
proposed by the United States, according to which na-| for the mark of the prize of the high calling in Charis.” me: 





